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had dropped to 36 percent, a tremendous disinvestment of confidence
in the decision-making process.

At Harvard University's Kennedy School of Government, where we
think that the government is something that ought to be preserved and
worked and used and managed well and is worth going into, you ought
to hear people talking about the House of Representatives banking
scandal. You ought to listen to people who have changed their minds
about term limits. You can almost hear them grinding in the same
inexorable way toward some sort of imbedded dissatisfaction with
government.

I talk to students all the time. Very few of them say they will run for
office. A number of incumbent members of Congress will not seek
reelection.

A training program consisting of 6 days of briefings on issues is
conducted for newly elected members of Congress every 2 years at the
Institute of Politics. Last time 41 people attended. This time we are
thinking of building a new wing on the Kennedy School for the 100-
plus new members. It is going to be a watershed year for change in
Congress.

Politicians have had it with the system. A senior member of the U.S.
House of Representatives was at the institute recently. He wanted to
discuss what was happening with the destruction of the nuclear
weapons in the former Soviet Union and about the work force of the
future. He also wanted to discuss, as everybody in politics does, what
television and politics will be like during the next 10 years.

He is a man who is discouraged about the process in which he works,
a process driven by money in which one buys access and then flagrantly
admits that that is the way the system works.

The fourth major force is the growing mismatch between the geogra-
phy of domestic needs and the geography of government. The language
of the European community, which includes a coalescing of interests
the likes of which we cannot imagine in even some of our close-knit
communities, does not include the word city. It includes economic
regions and regions that cross international boundaries.

When we talk about metropolitan areas, we are really talking about
regional economies, usually concentrated in and around large city-
centered metropolitan areas in which the free market decides job and
business location and income, race, and suburban zoning decide where
people live.